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General Meeting— Tuesday 6 June 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 

Speaker: Elodie Camprasse, Deakin University 

Topic: Solving spider crab mysteries using traditional and citizen science 
Marine ecologist Dr Elodie Camprasse will provide an update on the research to date and highlight ways for the 
community to get involved. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 7 July 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 
Speaker: Dr Tom May, Principal Research Scientist at Royal Botanic Gardens 
Topic: Rare and unusual fungi for the Geelong Otway region and their conservation 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Leonie, Henry and Felix Lee, Geelong; Alan and Annette Applebe, Connewarre; David Petch, Karen Molloy and Henry 
Petch, Port Melbourne 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Club Meetings and Excursions 


For the winter months our meetings will be online via Zoom. Links will be provided in the bi-monthly newsletter close to 
the date. 
For all excursions please do NOT attend if you are feeling unwell. 


Always check the club website, Facebook, or the email Newsletters for any last-minute changes to what may be listed 
in the Geelong Naturalist or the Program: in particular the Fauna Group activities can change at short notice. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


The magazine provides a channel for Club members and others to share and communicate their knowledge and 
research on aspects of natural history, primarily related to the broader Geelong region, through informative writing of a 
scientific nature or as informal contributions. 

The Editorial Team welcomes articles (short or longer—maximum 2 pages) and photographs—appropriately labelled, 
digital as .jpg. 


The next issue of the magazine will be the new-style quarterly Geelong Naturalist to be published 
in September. Submissions are due by Sunday 10 September. 
Please email submissions to the Editors at naturalist@gfnc.org.au 


Useful Links 


Our website is www.gfnc.org.au. Anyone can visit, but if you wish to add observations you need to register. Just email 
info@ginc.org.au and ask for a username and temporary password. 

The website calendar is kept up to date with upcoming activities, and now includes more information on events. 
www.gfnc.org.au/meetings/calendar-all/ 


Many of our Zoom meetings have been recorded and are available for viewing if you missed out. It can take a few 
weeks for them to be posted as they need to be edited. You can find them at hitos://www.dropbox.com/ 


sh/6wnnoji3jsusw10/AABotwt9v6w-deaOZooBiEN 1 a?dl=0 


Recent copies of our magazine and bird report are available from Trove. The Geelong Naturalist is at bit.ly/ 
Geelong Naturalist and the Geelong Bird Report is bit.ly/BirdReport 


We have a Facebook Page open to all www.facebook.com/geelongfinc and a Facebook Group open to club members 
to share things www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup Just visit and ask to join. 


Our Instagram account is www.instagram.com/geelongfieldnaturalists/ 


We get most newsletters and journals from other clubs electronically these days. They are all saved at bit.ly/ 
GFENCJournals. The index to our Library is here bit.ly/GFNCLibrary 


The photo on the front cover is by Ellinor Campbell, and shows Giant Kelp at Wild Dog Bay seen at the SEANA camp 
showing the diagnostic features. 


The photo on the back cover, by Dr Elodie Camprasse shows people swimming above spider crabs at St Leonards pier 
28/5/22. 


SEANA Autumn Camp 2023, Port Campbell 


he Timboon Field Naturalists Club organised this 

years SEANA autumn camp, choosing sites along 
the coastal strip in the Bay of Islands Coastal Park to the 
west of Port Campbell and the Port Campbell National 
Park and Twelve Apostles Marine National Park to the 
east. We had plenty of opportunities to view the 
magnificent coastal scenery that includes London Bridge, 
Loch Ard Gorge and The Twelve Apostles for which the 
area Is internationally famous. However, it was what was 
up on the tops of the cliffs that was of special interest for 
us. 


The geological processes that produce the ‘wrinkled’ 
coastline and the spectacular rock stacks are evident on 
the cliff tops, with depressions developing where water 
seeps through cracks in the overlying clay down to the 
limestone, producing solution caves which eventually 
collapse to form narrow bays with the familiar steep-sided 
cliffs. 


Muttonbird Island, an important Short-tailed 
shearwater nesting area. Note the vertical 
joints along which rock stack collapses can 
occur. Photo: Deborah Evans 


These depressions have resulted in numerous small 
wetlands along the coast, including the ones near 
Peterborough which are important Latham’s Snipe 
habitat. It was these wetlands that particularly drew the 
attention of the birders and the botanists at the camp. A 
local endemic plant 
noted by a number of 
GFNC members was 
the Port Campbell 
Guinea-flower 
Hibbertia truncata. 


For me, it was of 
course the rocks and 
beaches that were the 
drawcard. Of special 
interest was Two-Mile 
Bay just west of Port 
Campbell, the one 
place where a 
remnant of the 
Pleistocene glacial 
maximum and lower- 
sea-level coastline 
has been preserved, 


Hibbertia truncata 
Photo: Ellinor Campbell 


Deborah Evans 


Two-mile Bay relic coastline 
Photo: Deborah Evans 


possibly by offshore reefs which have broken the 
powerful swell that has carved the other cliffs and stacks. 
(There's nothing but ocean between here and the 
Antarctic, so it's not surprising that this is known as the 
Shipwreck Coast!) Here the cliff had been weathered to a 
vegetated sloping bluff, with a relic coastal terrace, now 
including a swamp, and a vegetated foredune with a new 
rock platform emerging. 


Further west, down on the beach at Wild Dog Cove, a 
highlight was the marine algae, including Giant Kelp 
Macrocystis pyrifera which had been the subject of our 
Friday evening talk. The forests of kelp have been 
disappearing along the coast but have recently started to 
reappear around Port Campbell. (Look for the ‘Mission 
Macrocystis’ project on iNaturalist. ) 


Also down on the beach in the Bay of Martyrs and a 
threat to the Little Penguin colony further east at London 
Bridge were two notorious weeds, Sea Spurge and, more 
recently, the South African Coast Daisy Arctotheca 
populifolia which flourishes on sand. A recently released 
virus for Sea Spurge seems to be starting to have an 
effect. The local Bay of Islands Friends group have 
achieved much success in both planting and weed 
removal along the cliff tops and beaches here, resulting in 
much suitable habitat for Rufous Bristlebirds, which called 
frustratingly all along the coast, including in Port 
Campbell itself. 


Thanks and congratulations to the Timboon Field 
Naturalists Club for a wonderful weekend. 


Loch Ard Gorge Photo: Deborah Evans 
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Bird Excursion to Ironbark Basin, 27 April 2023 
Lynne Clarke 


e arrived at the upper carpark to Ironbark Basin to Grey Currawong’s call rang out, sounding quite like a 
dripping rain. It was going to be moist, but not too telephone. 
wet. We had all had our wits about us and were 


| The walk up the hill back towards the carpark and our 
appropriately clad. 


lunch provided opportunities to stop and admire the 
wonderful stands of lronbarks, with only a few Golden 
Wattles, Acacia pycnantha, in the midstorey, and bracken 
uniformly across the ground. Such a dramatic scene. 
Towards the top, ants were working on their nest, bringing 
out to the surface tiny dollops of red clay. Jarosite! How far 
down does their nest go, or is jarosite quite near the 
surface here? We did not Know, and did not investigate. It 
capped a lovely day. 


Big thanks to Brad Ferrier for his leadership and 
information on many subjects, and to Troy Zanker and 
Karyn Brown, for their outstanding birdwatching skills, 
freely shared. 


Birdlist 3/7 species 
https://ebird.org/checklist/S135145850 


Group photo, Pt Addis Photo: Lynne Clarke 
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In his introduction Brad told us about the geology of the 
region and its rich fossils, with information about the 
jarosite mine site nearby, red ochre from which had been 
used to paint the old ‘red rattler’ Melbourne trains. With the 
Depression, the mine had closed in 1929. 
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We headed off down the track, the dripping wet Ironbark 
forest glowing in the dull light, picking out the colours of the 
barks, brightening the foliage and ground litter. Grey 
Fantails skittered about in the trees, Gang Gangs swooped : 
overhead, and a Golden Whistler's beautiful call was om ee eee z 
heard. A group of White-naped Honeyeaters moved E AR A A IR eae 
through, with small groups of Silvereyes up in the canopy. A es A x 
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We stopped for an Eastern Yellow Robin nearby, and 
shortly afterwards all were hushed. ‘Bassian Thrush!’ 


This was undoubtedly the highlight of the day. All of us 
eventually got a look at two of them scratching through the 
leaf litter not far away, though their extraordinary 
camouflage gave us plenty of challenges. We eventually 
moved slowly on, hearing a Fan-tailed Cuckoo, seeing 
Crimson Rosellas, and watching a number of Striated 
Pardalotes flitting about in the foliage far above us, their 
tiny bodies, no bigger than the leaves, indistinct in the dull 
light. 


Many large Austral Grass-trees signalled the change in 
habitat, and soon we were admiring correas and beautiful 
pink heath coming into flower, with flourishing Horny 
Conebush and spyridium as well, all decorating the edges 
of the trail. We came out of the scrub to wide views of the 
heathland and the ocean. Here the honeyeaters were 
busy: Crescent, New Holland and White-eared. 


As we made our way back, White-throated Treecreepers —— > a 
were seen, especially on the trunks of the Ironbarks, and a Bassian Thrush Photo: Karyn Brown 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater moved through the canopy. A 
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Excursion report—Campbells Point, Lake Connewarre 


21 May 2023 


ntroduction 


As we entered the driveway to the property owned by 
Alan and Annette Appelbe we had our first views of the 
panoramic scenery overlooking Lake Connewarre to the 
south. After gathering on the lawn outside the main 
house, we appreciated the sweeping views across the 
lake to the delta islands, Ocean Grove and the distant 
dunes along Thirteenth Beach. Alan gave us a short 
history of the property, noting that parts of the current 
house were constructed in the 1850s. Alan and Annette 
purchased the property 30 years ago. At that time, tree 
cover consisted of only a few ancient remnant Moonahs 
with little understorey growth and mostly introduced 
pasture grasses. 


An extensive revegetation program was commenced with 
planting of many hundreds of local eucalypts—E. 
leucoxylon ssp. bellarinensis Bellarine Yellow Gum, E. 
viminalis Manna Gum, E. ovata Swamp Gum and E. 
camaldulensis River Red-gum. Other planted trees 
included Melaleuca lanceolata Moonah and Allocasuarina 
verticillata Drooping Sheoak. Wattle species include A. 
melanoxylon Blackwood, A. pycnantha Golden Wattle 
and A. uncifolia Coast Wirilda. 


Some remnant native grasses existed and it was found 
that the cessation of grazing assisted their spread. 
Controlled burning and spreading seed from the growing 
sites to other sites on the property have allowed 
extensive zones of native grasses to grow. They include 
species of Austrostipa Spear grasses, [hemeda triandra 
Kangaroo Grass, Microlaena stipoides var stipoides 
Weeping Grass and Rytidosperma Wallaby grasses. 


oteve Murphy read a short quote by Charles Belcher. The 
young Charles describes his joy upon first viewing Lake 
Connewarre from a site close to where were we gathered. 


Suddenly, as we reached the top of a grassy rise, 
there burst without warning on our astonished 
young eyes the great splendour of the lake. At 
our feet the ground fell sharply away to the 
lignum-lined margin of Connewarre, whose 
waters stretched far and wide in front to where, 
miles away to the southward, the gleam of yellow 
sand-hills marked the outside sea... (Belcher as 
cited by Pescott 2017, p.21). 


We well understood the emotions of Charles back in 1886 
as we gazed on the sight before us,13/ years later. 


The eastern escarpment zone 


As we descended the pathway down the escarpment, we 
observed large numbers of water birds. Thousands of 
Eurasian Coots were sheltering from the south-westerly 


Barry Lingham 


winds, along with Black Swans, Australian Pelicans plus 
species of cormorants and ducks. The appearance of a 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle gave everyone a thrill as it 
soared overhead. A pair had successfully nested nearby 
in 2022. 


A small wetland nestled in the hillside provided habitat for 
frogs and we heard Common Eastern Froglets calling. A 
grove of Drooping Sheoaks provided shelter nearby. 
Towards the shoreline, we encountered two magnificent 
old Moonahs that were probably many hundreds of years 
old. In the grasslands nearby were the emerging leaves 
of a species of /helymitra Sun-orchid. Identification will 
have to wait until flowers emerge. Anthosachne scabra 
Common Wheat-grass was one of several native species 
that had appreciated the burns that had been undertaken 
along the escarpment. 


Near a small jetty, we noted extensive digging where a 
small animal had excavated the tubers of Romulea sp. 
onion grass. The identity was confirmed from a motion 
detection camera several days later—unfortunately not 
native rats but the introduced Black Rat. At least they 
were helping remove the introduced plant. Beside the 
jetty Avicennia marina ssp. australasica Grey Mangrove 
was growing with many aerial roots protruding from the 
silt. The mangroves have spread extensively across the 
Lake Connewarre shoreline in the past 10 years—a 
consequence of fewer frosts during winter as our climate 
slowly warms (Boon 2017). 


We moved south along the slope, noting a Brown Falcon 
perched in a small tree, and climbed to the ridge line 
where we could see Campbells Point protruding into the 
lake and Taits Point on the far shore. The rounded 
limestone-capped hill known as the Nut could be seen to 
the south. At the tip of the point, we noted the extensive 
middens at the site. These showed occupation of the site 
by First Nations Australians for many thousands of years 
as the middens were mostly oyster species that have 
been dated to the period some five to seven thousand 
years ago when sea levels were several metres higher 
than present and the area was a large shallow 
embayment open to the sea (Gill 1985). 


oteve Murphy explained that at the end of the last ice- 
age, some 10 thousand years ago sea levels were more 
than 100 metres below current level. At that point, the 
Barwon River would have flowed through a deep valley 
and out into a plain to meet the Yarra River somewhere in 
the current Bass Strait. The Wadawurrung clans have 
lived through significant climate change and massive 
changes to the landscape during their long era of living on 
the Bellarine and enjoying the natural bounty of this area. 


The Southern Escarpment 


After retiring to the house area for morning tea, we 
walked west and then down the southern escarpment. 
Views to the west showed farmland with few trees or 
other vegetation—similar to the condition of the Appelbe 
property when they first purchased it. We passed through 
groves of sheoaks and gum trees, noting a range of 
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native grasses. Patches of Gahnia radula Thatch Saw- 
sedge were present along with Veronica gracilis Slender 
Speedwell. A plantation of young Moonahs beside the 
shore made an excellent bird hide to view the lake. 
Various saltmarsh species grew along the shoreline, such 
as Salicornia quinqueflora ssp. quinqueflora Beaded 
Glasswort, Suaeda australis Austral Sea-blite and other 
chenopods. A large moth with orange-purple hindwings 
found near the top of the hill was one of the ‘Ghost Moths’ 
that often appear after rain. It was probably an Oxycana 
species. 


Bird highlights 


The combination of waterbirds and bush birds provided an 
impressive list of sightings. Raptors such as the White- 
bellied Sea-Eagle, Swamp Harrier, Peregrine Falcon and 
Nankeen Kestrel featured, along with bushland birds such White-bellied Sea Eagle Photo: Margaret Alcorn 
as Musk Lorikeet, Spotted Pardalote, Brown Thornbill and 

Golden Whistler. 


_ ee ee a | 


Birdlist-41 species. 
https://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S 138612337 


Thank You 


Many thanks to Alan and Annette for hosting us and 
showing us the delights of their special place. The results 
of their efforts to improve the indigenous species 
biodiversity are a credit to them. Thanks also to Steve 
Murphy for sharing his knowledge and observations, and 
to Margaret and Richard Alcorn for recording the extensive 
bird list. 
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Excursion participants learnimg about the area, with Lake 
Connewarre in the background. 
Photo: Andrea Dennett 
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May butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


ewer butterflies have been seen with the colder weather. The last few have been Common Brown females, a late 
Green Grass-dart, Meadow Argus and Yellow Admiral. There was also a Monarch and a persistent Tailed Emperor. 


Soon there will only be Cabbage Whites. 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GA, George Appleby; KBr, Karyn Brown; JN, Jonn Newman; 


TZa, Troy Zanker. 


his month of May, across the Bellarine Peninsula and 
Surf Coast, there have been numerous sites that have 
had a wonderful array of birds seen, highlighting the 
richness and variety of autumn birds present in our district. 
These May records highlight both autumn bird movement 


and fascinating resident species. 


Lake Connewarre and surrounds has been a most 
interesting location over May. We have records of a 


Green Grass- 9/05/23 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve | Noted briefly in grassland. BL 
dart 
Cabbage White | 20/05/23 | Charlemont On road-side vegetation in sunshine. JN 
23/05/23 | Charlemont Three separately flying along roadside, in | JN 
paddocks. 
Monarch 2//05/23 | Geelong Botanic Gardens One landing in the central rose garden. DTy, 
KBr, 
TZa 
ı Yellow Admiral 11/05/23 | Near The Bluff, Barwon One seen. GA 
Heads 
14/05/23 | Deakin University One on metal fence post. JN 
Meadow Argus 2/05/23 | Highton One on footpath in sunshine middle of JN 
day, 
Tailed Emperor 9/05/23 | Adams Court, Eastern Park One seen. KBr 
Common Brown | 7/05/23 | Bannockburn Reserve Three separate females seen in open JN, DTy 


woodland in sunshine with intermittent 
cold and rain. 


May 2023 bird observations—some highlights 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


honeyeater species heading along a shelterbelt at Belchers 
Lane, perhaps to head out across the lake. 


Southern Emuwrens, highly sought-after cryptic gems, 
have been seen in good numbers in the lignum tangles in 
the Connewarre saltmarsh. The nearby Breamlea 
saltmarsh was providing food reserves for ninety Blue- 
winged Parrots, and a Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
calling, though not unusual, is worthy of comment. An 
immature Nankeen Night Heron perched on the edge of 


Horsfield’s Bushlark flying over the saltmarsh and 
pasture and a lot of honeyeater movement in the tree 
corridors and open space across the lake. These tree lines 
are well-used to provide movement across the district as 
refuge from predators. Crossing the large expanse of the 
lake delta and open saltmarsh is, however, a high-risk 
manoeuvre, with aerial predators such as Brown 
Goshawks, Collared Sparrowhawks, Australian 
Hobbies and Peregrine Falcons active in the area. High 
numbers of Red Wattlebirds were seen earlier in the 
month making forays over the saltmarsh and finally 
retreating back to the same tree line. Perhaps they 
eventually struck out across the lake or ended up going the 
long way around the fringes. This month we have a 
fascinating record of four Crescent Honeyeaters in the 
presence of Eastern Spinebills and several other 


Thompson Creek at Point Impossible was unexpected in 
the middle of the day. 


The Barwon Heads coast has been most enticing this 
month with many wonderful birds seen. Twelve 
Australasian Shovelers were seen offshore flying west 
with Grey and Chestnut Teal. A Giant-Petrel, of uncertain 
species, was seen flying west with Fluttering 
Shearwaters. These mighty pelagic birds are not often 
seen from shore locally. Four Brown Quail at Blue Rocks 
was a great sighting of this locally uncommon and 
enigmatic species. 


The Geelong Botanic Gardens continue to supply reliable 
sightings of Rose and Pink Robins and Bassian 
Thrush—all three species creating a delightful diversion 
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right on the edge of the central business district. The 
first-year Western Gerygone rarity associating with 
Golden Whistlers and Grey Fantails in the eucalypt 
foliage of Eastern Park was enjoyed by several groups of 
observers after its initial discovery. A small unobtrusive 
bird, a vagrant species, rarely recorded, it is more likely to 
be encountered in woodlands to west and north of 
Geelong, with very few records. Two Australian Hobbies 
hunting late in the day over a busy East Geelong 
intersection was a treat and replicates numerous records 
over the years of autumn and winter hunting of House 
Sparrows among the traffic and nature strips by these 
accomplished and courageous hunters. A Nankeen 
Kestrel perched atop the spire at St Mary's Basilica in 
central Geelong had a magnificent outlook over the 
surrounds. Musk Lorikeets have been seen flying over 
Geelong West, and Gang-gang Cockatoos, always a 
favourite for our local birders, have been seen feeding in 
garden trees in Newtown and East Geelong. Eastern 
Spinebills along the Barwon River at Queens Park were 
widespread over five different locations and represent 
birds dispersing from the Otway forests over autumn and 
winter. Superb Fairywrens in Belmont and Highton were 
locally uncommon urban garden visitors. A lovely mobile 
flock of twenty Silvereyes was enjoyed moving through a 
Newtown garden. Swift Parrots have finally been seen 
after their crossing of Bass Strait, with five in the Ocean 
Grove area and four at Newcomb, much anticipated 
sightings of this species whose population is ever 
dwindling. 


Wallington has also had a great variety of records this 
month with a Little Eagle seen soaring overhead and a 
solitary Black-tailed Nativehen at a local farm dam was 
a great record. Nearby, a Yellow Thornbill was seen still 
feeding a juvenile, very late in the season, in a mixed 
flock with Weebills and several honeyeater species. A 
Pied Currawong in the area was intriguing with its 


complete lack of white on the folded wing and inner tail. 
Nearby at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve a Flame Robin 
was seen actively utilising an area that was burnt in 
March, making the most of this transient habitat 
opportunity, and a large group of at least 23 Flame 
Robins was seen in a ploughed field and adjoining fence 
line in Bannockburn. 


And in late news we've received records of 80-100 
Black-tailed Nativehens in a swamp west of Inverleigh 
where the landowner recalls having only seen 20 or so in 
the past. There was also a brief aggregation of up to 13 
Brolgas in the last week which now seems to have 
dissipated, with the ‘locals’ seemingly becoming just a 
little territorial! Finally we mention an extraordinary record 
of an uncommon wetland species in the Geelong region. 
Towards the end of the AFL match at Kardinia Park on 
Saturday night the attention of at least two fans was 
dragged from the football. An immature or non-breeding 
Great Crested Grebe flew in over the roof of a 
grandstand, circling in the flood lights several times to 
regain height before flying out to the south-east between 
two grandstands. Perhaps a bird dispersing from wetland 
further afield and attracted/distracted by the lights—there 
was a first-quarter moon in the sky and some waterbird 
species are known to migrate at night, sometimes landing 
on roofs illuminated by moonlight apparently thinking that 
they've found a wetland. 


Thank you to all members and friends who participated in 
the eBird Global Big Day. Once more we express our 
sincere thanks to all those keen observers who diligently 
observe and record our birdlife. Please keep the records 
flowing and especially submit your highlight sightings to 
our club website https://www.gtnc.org.au/ log-in and 
follow the tab to Bird Observations. 


2023 Winter Wader Count 


The 2023 Winter Wader Count will take place over the weekend of Saturday 1 July and Sunday 2 July. 


This is a change in date from the previously advertised 8 and 9 July. 


If you would like to help survey these enigmatic shorebirds at multiple locations across the district, please be 
in contact with John Newman. 


0409 955 313 


microhouse3@gmail.com 


Club name badges 


Trevor Hodson is taking names for another batch of club name badges. Cut off will be in about four weeks. 
The Club will pay for member's first badge. Those interested can send me their details by email — 
doctiny@bigopond.com Also | have a supply of replacement magnets for those who have lost theirs. They 
will be available at face-to-face meetings in the Club rooms. 
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April—May invertebrates report 


his GFNC invertebrates report covers the period 16 


April to 15 May 2023. During this period members 
added 362 observations of 145 species to our GFNC 
Invertebrates Collection, with most observations being 
made during the City Nature Challenge. You can scroll 
through these observations via the following link GFNC 
Invertebrate Observations April/May 2023. 


Lepidoptera observations are now segregated into two 
new projects to allow better review and monitoring of 
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what is being seen in our region. These projects are the 


GFNC Moth Collection with more than 20 000 records 
and the GFNC Butterfly Collection with 5000 records. As 
we now have a significant number of observations for 
most Lepidoptera species, the intention is to publish 
seasonal flight maps in a future Geelong Naturalist issue. 


| have selected 16 invertebrate observations to be 
highlighted this month with a focus on Orthoptera 
(katydids, crickets and grasshoppers). 
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Common Scientific Name Date Location Comments Observer 
Name Observed 


Redlegged Halotydeus 9/05/2023 Bannockburn An introduced species first described 
Earth Mite destructor in 1925, this species is a serious pest 
to crops in Southern Australia and 
consequently has been well studied 
by authorities on how to control their 
spread 
1/5/2023 Ocean Grove This genus is associated with fungi 
with larvae living inside the fruiting 
bodies. The 11 species of this fly 
genus are endemic to southern and 
eastern Australia. 


1/5/2023 Brisbane A target species for the observer 

Ranges during the Bioblitz, this is the most 
southerly observation of this gaudy 
grasshopper which has a specific 
host plant diet. 


Morrisons Thankfully this is the only Mole 
Cricket in our region as identification 
is difficult in other parts of the country 
where more than one species exits. 
The cricket is more generally heard 
than seen. The Blue Ant wasp uses 
this species as host for its larva. 

30/4/2023 Anglesea Very small and easily identified to 
family but harder to lower taxa as 
their pronotum covers the whole 
abdomen. Feeds on algae and lives 
around damp areas where there are 
mosses and lichens. 

30/4/2023 Anglesea Limited to the heathlands of RLw 
Anglesea. This species consumes a 
variety of insects. Most observations 
are males as females are very cryptic. 


Heleomyzid Fly | /apeigaster 29/4/2023 Mount Moriac Another species of this genus RLw 
| nigricornis an mentioned earlier. The region has 
recorded / species. 
Blue-spotted Thyreus 29/4/2025 Belmont Also known as Chequered Cuckoo RLw 
Cloak and an Bee due to being a parasitic bee of 
Dagger Bee the Blue-banded Bee. 


Black Field Teleogryllus 28/4/2023 Bannockburn The most common cricket in our HSc 
Cricket commodus region and member of the True 
Cricket Family which have a species- 
specific call that can be used for ID. 
The Southern Black Field cricket is 
generally nocturnal. 
28/4/2023 Bellbrae The Giant Scale Insect produces a W 
white wax over its body, typically 
found on eucalyptus and callistemon 
branches where it feeds on sap, while 
ants may feed on the honeydew that 
it secretes 
Field Cricket Lepidogryllus sp. 29/4/2023 Anglesea Two species in this genus, one called | PCr 
the ‘Slow-chirping’ field cricket and 
the other species the ‘Fast-chirping’. 
Both identified by the white band 
between the ocelli on the head. 
Longhorn Coptocercus 25/4/2023 Anglesea The larvae of this subfamily of beetles | PCr 
Beetle rubripes are woodborers of live and dead 
trees/shrubs. However, species can 
be choosy and feed on a specific 
plant species with adults chewing on 
bark and foliage as well. 


oydney Stick Candovia 24/4/2023 Blackwood Aways hard to find, only the seventh BSm 
Insect peridromes observation of this species in the 
Geelong Region. 


southern Bobilla sp. 23/4/2023 Carlisle River There are 11 species within this 

Pygmy Cricket genus that live in Southern Australia, 
and many can coexist in the same 
location/habitat. Identification is 
difficult from a photo and requires 
species examination. The genus Is 
diurnal and can be easily found along 
roadsides and in pasture grasslands. 
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Heleomyzid Fly | /apeigaster 
cinctipes 


Common Monistria 
Pyrgomorph discrepans 


southern Mole Gryllotalpa australis | 1/5/2023 


Cricket 


Pygmy Tetrigidae family 
Grasshopper 


Sluggish Hemisaga 
Katydids lanceolata 


Giant Scale Monophlebulus sp. 
Insect 


Scientific Name | Date Observed 


Carlisle River 


scorpionflies Meridiochonista 21/4/2023 
ruficeps 
Felt Scales Tanyscelis 17/4/2023 


maculata 


Thanks to the 25 observers who contributed observations 
during the reporting period. Special mention to observers 
AW, Alison Watson; BML, Bernie Lingham; BSm, Brett 
Smith; CWC, Colin and Wendy Cook; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; LPh, Lorraine Phelan PCr, Pete Crowcroft: 
RLw, Rod Lowther; and TP, Trevor Pescott who are listed 
in the highlights table above. 


References: 


David R. (2010), A Guide to Katydids of Australia, CSIRO 
Publishing 

Hangay, G. and Zborowski, P. (2010) A Guide to Beetles 
of Australia. CSIRO Publishing. 


Wandana 
Heights 


Comments 


iNaturalist, Tapeigaster species information page 
https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/taxa/495083- 
Tapeigaster. 

Rentz D. (1996), Grasshopper Country, UNSW Press. 

Rentz D. and Su Y.N (2019), A Guide to Crickets of 
Australia, CSIRO Publishing. 

Rowland P. and Whitlock R. (2019), Australian 


Geographic- A Naturalists Guide to the Insects of 
Australia, John Beaufoy Publishing 


Womersley H. (1941). The red-leqged earth-mite 


(Acarina, Penthaleidae) of Australia. Transactions of 
the Royal Society of South Australia. 


Zborowski, P. and Story, R. (2017) Field Guide to Insects 
of Australia, 4th edn. New Holland Publishing 


This family of Scorpionflies is 
endemic to Australia. There are 
8 species. They tend to live 
close to water and are mainly 
herbivorous. Larvae scavenge 
around leaf litter and mosses. 
A scale insect that feeds and 
lives on Eucalyptus sap. The 
female lives within a large round 
gall while males typically make 
small, cylindrical narrow galls. 
Both forms shown in the 
highlights link. 


City Nature Challenge 2023 Report 


The City Nature Challenge (CNC) is finished for another 
year and results are in! A big thanks for your participation 
and contribution to the Geelong Project. 


Rod Lowther 


Possingham and Adam Edmonds making up the top six. 
Jeff Dagg and Alison Watson did well in the species count 
entering the top six category. 


Thankfully the weather was much better than the Bureau of The breakdown of species is as shown in the diagram 


Meteorology had forecast with the widespread showery 
rains failing to eventuate. There were116 submitted 
observations during the bioblitz period. 


Regarding the results, Greater Geelong came 119 out of a 
field of the 482 participating cities (46 countries) based on 
the total number of verifiable observations submitted. 


The City Nature Challenge involves some very large, 
populated cities, so a better comparison Is to look at a 
subset of similar-sized regional cities with a population 
between 250 000 and 500 000 people. In this case, we 
were ranked 9th out 60, or 6th if using Research Grade 
observations as the ranking. This is a great effort and 
demonstrates how active our region is in collecting and 
recording nature. 


It was also pleasing to see that the Geelong region had the 
highest average number of observations per person of all 
the participating Australian Cities. 


Of our 3379 observations, 69.5% were ranked ‘Research 
Grade’, down from previous years as was the total species 
1048 but we did find and record 37 [hreatened Species 
(97 observations). 


Helen Schofield again topped the observer leader board 
with Susan Kruss, Linda Sharman, Rod Lowther, Graham 


below: 


1,048 


Species 


Unknown ® Arachnids 
© Protozoans © Ray-Finned F... 
@ Fungi © Amphibians 
® Plants © Reptiles 
© Chromista ® Birds 
@ Mollusks ® Mammals 
© Insects © Other Animals 
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Within the three main species categories, Helen Schofield 
dominated ‘Plants’, Graham Possingham returns to the top 
of the list for Bird species with 97 species recorded and 
Rod Lowther just managed to hold on to top observer with 
a tight race for the species count in the Insects category. 


How we faired compared to previous bioblitz events can be 


seen in the project: hitos://www.inaturalist.org/projects/ 
geelong-region-bioblitz 


You can see in the comparison that our past efforts for 
total observations in the CNC are generally down when 
viewed against the Springtime Great Southern Bioblitz. So 
it will be great to see how we go later in the year. 


The 2023 Great Southern BioBlitz observation period will 
run from 24 November—2/7 November 2023. Participants in 
the event will then have a further 14 days to upload and 
identify all theirobservations made during that time. 


You can join our project now and put the dates in your 
diary/calendar! 
https://www.inaturalist.org/ 


2023-greater-geelong 


The GSB Is organised around Local Government Regions 
with three projects being formally entered into the event. 


rojects/great-southern-bioblitz- 


Greater Geelong and Southern part of Golden Plains Great 


Southern BioBlitz 2023: City of Greater Geelong - 


iNaturalist 


White-winged Chough 
Observer/ Photo: Jeff Dagg 


Platypus 


Ballarat including northern Golden Plains Great Southern 
Bioblitz 2023 - Ballarat Region - iNaturalist 


Surf Coast and Colac/ Otways https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
projects/great-southern-bioblitz-2023-surf-coast-and- 
otways 


With the Great South BioBlitz occurring almost a month 
later than previous years, we should expect better and 
warmer weather, with a greater diversity of flowering plants 
as well as more active reptiles, frogs and invertebrates, 
promising a most interesting and exciting bioblitz this 
Spring. 


The Club will be aiming to beat its previous best 
performance in recording more than 6202 observations, 
finding greater than 1284 species and having at least 143 
observers involved. If you are a new club member or have 
not previously participated in the Bioblitz, sign up to 
iNaturalist and start looking for, and recording, nature in 
your area in preparation for the GSB! 


Chanterelle Mushroom 


Observer/ Photo: Tannar Coolhaas 


Observer/ Photo: Mary Lush 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 


deductible. 
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60th Anniversary of Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
27-28 May 2023 


W e celebrated this amazing milestone with some 
group photos and special invitations to some of the 
earliest You Yangs boneseeders remaining in the club— 
past Presidents and Life Members Trevor Pescott, Valda 
Dedman and Diana Primrose (Barry Lingham and Claire 
Greenwell had unfortunately been unable to attend). 


kiad h4 


Proceedings 
kicked off with an 
introduction to 
our club’s role in 
the history of 
boneseed control 
in the You Yangs 
by long-time 
boneseeding 
coordinator Rob 
Beardsley, with 
some extra notes 
by Trevor, who 
particularly 
acknowledged 
the role Jack 
Wheeler had 
played in our club 
efforts in the 
1960s and 
1970s. 


After the group 
photo it was then 
off to work for our 
16 participants. We were delighted to have some younger 
club members and visitors who, with one of our previous 
coordinators, Dennis Greenwell, did a sweep of the hill 
and reported most positively on how hard it had been to 
find much boneseed! Meanwhile, those of us who now 
prefer working on the flatter sections cleared the usual 
crop of small emerging seedlings between The West Walk 
and Rockwell Rd and managed removal of some of the 
remaining bush-sized plants. We are now at the stage 
where our hill, and much of our downhill sections can be 
kept almost free of boneseed with just these regular tidy 
Ups. 


Cutting the cake Photo: Rob Beardsley 
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Photo: Rob Beardsley 


Deborah Evans 


Lunch was also a special occasion with a magnificent 
celebratory cake prepared by Lyn Beardsley and some 
celebratory biscuits contributed by new member Janet 
Miller. 


A break in the rain on Sunday morning saw another four 
members and a visitor join Rob and myself for a survey 
walk along the East Walk, through the gully and back 
along the West Walk, finding a few more boneseed plants 
not picked up by Saturday’s small hill team. The great 
excitement for the day was the discovery of a patch of 
about a dozen Brittle Greenhoods Pterostylis truncata. 
This greenhood is highly threatened, with the You Yangs 
being just one of two places in Victoria where it is now 
found. It has not been seen in our boneseeding area 
since 2014. 
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to: Alison Watson 


Ta l 


Brittle Greenhood 


Both our Saturday and Sunday teams commented on the 
regrowth of so many indigenous plant species where the 
boneseed has been removed and on the contrast 
between our area and nearby hillsides. 


Our special thanks to Rob for organising the event, to Lyn 
for her efforts in producing our cake and to all the hard- 
working boneseed removalists who joined us over the 
weekend. We look forward to seeing many more of you in 
August when we will consolidate the work we've been 
doing since we returned to our hill after COVID. 


. Te- a ON Wí 
GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC. 
BONESEED CONTROL PROGRAM 
ACTIVE SINCE 1963 
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Sunday group Photo: Rob Beardsle 
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A Waiting Game? 


ednesday 10 May 2023 


| was trundling my wheelbarrow to the vege patch at 
4.00 p.m. this afternoon when a loud bang rang out. 


‘Who would throw a stone at my house?’ | thought as | 
turned quickly around. 


Flurries of feathers met my eyes, one falling past the deck 
railing, one flying to settle nearby and the third landing 
wind A diam A Collared Sparrowhawk! Such a dark bird, 

TP with reddish collar, bright 
yellow eyes and long spindly 
yellow legs. It settled its 
feathers and kept looking 
down, where | could not see, 
and around, at the Pied 

Currawong now on the 
fence. Two other 
Ccurrawongs were circling; 
one landed on the lilly pilly, 
and the other on the 
neighbour's 
television 
antenna. The 
Currawongs 
called, so did 
the sparrowhawk, and a Butcherbird flew low 
overhead, cackling loudly. What a 
cacophony! 


Collared Sparrowhawk 


The Collared Sparrowhawk kept looking 
around, and down. | remembered that | had 
my phone in my pocket and, standing stock- 
still, took a few imperfect pics. None of the 
birds was taking the slightest notice of me. 
After five or six minutes, the soarrowhawk 
flew up into the tall Golden Wattle nearby. 
The two currawongs joined her there, ata 
safe distance. They all stared at each other, the 
currawongs hopping about a little, venturing a little nearer. 
All called intermittently. 


Eventually the sparrowhawk swooped down towards the 
deck. The currawongs, as one, cut her off, forcing her to 
swerve sideways, up and over the house. They all 
disappeared. 


| went to see what was beneath the deck. A Spotted 
Turtledove was upside down in the bowl below the tap 
beside the deck, feathers a bit ruffled. It was dead, if not 
killed by the initial attack, then certainly by drowning. | 
could see its dusty outline on the nearby window, where it 
had been driven and seized by the sparrowhawk. The 
currawong had forced its release a metre or So away. 


Had the currawong been loitering with intent, having seen 
the sparrowhawk in hunting mode, waiting to seize the 
opportunity of easy prey? | spoke to Bernie and Barry 
Lingham about this, and Barry suggested that perhaps it 
was just an opportunistic encounter. Was it a chance to rid 
the neighbourhood of a threatening presence, and a bit of 
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Collared sparrowhawk 
looking down on prey 


L ynne crarke 


fun to conclude the day? 
If they were after the prey, 
why did the currawongs 


i : WES hy, $ W a. hee as rae X Aa AS 
not immediately return to WSS yet cate ef fe 
ao € Ki or a 


take it once they had seen 
the sparrowhawk off? 


Half an hour later | was 
inside the house, but out 
of the corner of my eye | 
saw something land back 
in the wattle tree. The 
sparrowhawk! Quickly it 
was joined by a 
currawong, this time only 
one. The currawong 
hopped about, preened, 
looked distracted. The 
sparrowhawk seized its chance and swooped again 
towards its prey, but the currawong, quick as a flash, again 
cut her off. They both flew away, into the gathering dusk. 


Currawong and Sparrowhawk i in 
top of wattle 


Have others seen currawongs lurk around 
sparrowhawks, or other raptors, challenging 
them for their prey? Do they often play a 
waiting game? 


| was awed, too, by the two stories playing 
out simultaneously. There was |, wheeling 
my barrow around my backyard, thinking 
about broccoli, and there in the trees above 
me, participants were silently gathering for a 
life-and-death drama. 


| was a bit unsure of the identity of the 
aggressor. A Brown Goshawk? Or a 
sparrowhawk? After sending a pic to Craig 
Morley | was satisfied by his reasoning that it 
was indeed a female Collared Sparrowhawk. 


Thursday 11 May 2023 


Early this morning | went out onto the deck to see if the 
body of the Spotted 7 
Turtledove was still there. No. 
Either the sparrowhawk (or 
maybe currawongs?) had 
come back to regain its 
property, or a fox had found it 
in the night. | think the 
probability is with the 
Sparrowhawk. 


If | had not seen the drama 
with my own eyes, | would 
never have known anything 
about it, except for the dusty 
image on the window. How 
much we must miss, even in 
our own backyards. 


Poor little Turtledove 7 
All photos Lynne Clarke 


Vale Polly Cutcliffe 


Deborah Evans 


lub members were saddened to hear 

of the death, in May, of one of our 
treasured members, Polly Cutcliffe, just 
one month short of her 97th birthday. 
Polly joined the GFNC in 1996, having 
honed her birdwatching skills while living 
in tropical Queensland, and on interstate 
travels on her own and with the Bird 
Observers Club of Australia. She became she’d been at 80, she attributed it to 
an active participant in our Orange- lá having been going to the gym three times 
bellied Parrot and Shorebird surveys, and Ey ~ai. a week, doing step-ups and weights and 
other bird activities such as Challenge o g having got her strength and balance 
Bird Counts. She is remembered back—a lesson to us alll 
particularly for having reinvigorated our 
Bird Group excursions program, which 
she organised from 1999 to 2009. Later 
in life, when she moved from Belmont to 
Lara, her unit overlooked Hovell’s Creek 
where she kept a close eye on the birds, 
especially the Spotted Harrier that was 
sometimes resident, and other raptors 
that nested nearby. 


W walks, and enjoying the Anglesea area 


Jog 


y with its many varieties of orchids. 
Ma 


3 Quietly spoken, she was always cheerful, 
-| very independent and blessed with 
stamina. At 91, when telling a fellow club 
member that she was much better than 


Polly will be fondly remembered by all 
GFNC members and friends who enjoyed 
her company, her passion and love for the 
natural environment and her joy of 
sharing it with others. 
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Cutting the celebratory cake in 
2012 in appreciation of Polly’s 
leadership of Mid-week bird group. We extend our condolences to her 


. daughter Susan and all the other members 
Polly was a genuine naturalist, full of POOL TONG CUNO of her family. 


curiosity, with an extensive knowledge of 

plants, fungi and frog calls, as well as birds and their calls 
and was always ready to share her knowledge. She 
participated actively in our excursions and camp-outs, and 
was happy to compile bird lists and write reports. Polly was 
also a member of Angair, joining their excursions and bird 
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Polly and Valda Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
: Tr 


Tom Lowe and Polly at Top Marsh, Kerang 


Polly, Craig and lan with cake Photo: Gordon McCarthy Diana, Polly and Deborah navigating a difficult corner at 
Werribee Gorge Photo: Barry Lingham 
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April-May fauna report—some highlights 


he following observational data of fauna from the 

Geelong region were selected from: 

GFNC website records submitted as Mammal 
Observations, and Reptiles and Amphibians 


Observations https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations 
GFNC iNaturalist Fauna Collection project https:// 


inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc-fauna- 
collection?tab=observations 
iNaturalist non-GFNC member observations 


Short-beaked Echidna: 
05/05/23 Thirteenth Beach Road (GA). Seen at the edge of 
the road. 


Red Deer: 

22/04/23 Beech Forest (BSm). Seven seen, including a 
stag, four does and juveniles at different locations near the 
township during the morning. Increasing populations of this 
species in the Otways. 


Fallow Deer: 
10/05/23 11.00 a.m.Steiglitz (BSm). One stag, 0.9 m high 
at shoulder, antlers 0.4 m. On a track. 


Metallic Cool Skink: 

10/05/23 Ocean Grove (GA). One; dark form with dark 
grey upper and dark blue-grey underparts. Contrast to 
more common form of Metallic Skink with colouration 
resembling a Spencer's Skink. 

13/05/23 Geelong (BSm).14 cm long. https:// 


inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations/16131/029 


Eastern Striped Skink: 


28/04/23 You Yangs. https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
observations/15/0/0068 


Little Whip Snake: 


April 2023 Inverleigh (HSc) https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
observations/158038/92 


21/04/23 Belmont https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
observations/155833 7/786 


Barry Lingham for the Fauna Group 


Perons Tree Frog: 
An unusual record from Drysdale on iNaturalist. https:// 


inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations/161/68/773 


GFNC Observers: 
Bsm, Brett Smith; GA, George Appleby; HSc, Helen 
Schofield 


Comments from Barry 

Short-beaked Echidna. Distribution of the local 
echidna populations is not well known and many 
may be isolated by roads or urban construction. All 
records are useful to establish distribution 
patterns. 

Deer. The spread of various deer species into 
bushland across Victoria has been very dramatic. 
See htips://vdccn.org.au/ to view a video map 
showing changing deer species distribution in 
Victoria over the past 100 years. Populations seem 
to be rapidly increasing. Red Deer was first 
recorded in the Anglesea area some five years 
ago but they are now turning up across the 
Otways. Fallow Deer arrived in the Otways in the 
1990s and have now spread to many sites within 
the Geelong Region, including the Hospital 
sSwamps/Lake Connewarre area. Without any 
natural predators they are increasingly damaging 
natural environments. 

Metallic Cool Skink. This skink is common in 
Tasmania but in Victoria it is only found close to 
the Bellarine Peninsula and in parts of southern 
Gippsland. iNaturalist data indicates that it appears 
to be spreading further afield to Lorne and 
Geelong. Most Metallic Cool Skinks are coloured 
chocolate brown with darker and lighter brown 
flecks on the dorsal area; a darker lateral stripe is 
patterned with lighter spots. 

References 
Victorian Deer Control Community Network Recorded 
Sightings of Feral deer in Victoria accessed 15 May 2023 


https://vdccn.org.au/ 


2023 Yaugher fauna survey 
13—16 April 2023 


ntroduction 

Over four days, 25—27 February 2022, the fauna group 
conducted a three-night survey using Elliott traps, harp 
traps and spotlighting at five sites in the Yaugher section 
of the Otway Forest Park. The results were published in 
Geelong Naturalist (vol. 57, no. 11). 
Shortly after the survey, the areas where the trapping was 
undertaken were subjected to ‘planned burns’. The current 
survey was intended to replicate as far as possible the 
2022 survey. 


Five sites were selected for the surveys as follows: 


Site 1: On the east side of the ‘central track’ that runs 
between Centre Road and the Plantation Track (which 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


separates the pine plantation from the native forest.) 
Site 2: In native forest off the Plantation Track west of the 
water-hole (WP72). 

Site 3: Between WP72 and Seven Bridges Road 

Site 4: In an extensive area of Austral Grasstrees on the 
east side of the Forrest-Birregurra Road 0.6 km south of 
Seven Bridges Road junction. 

Site 5: In the same area as Site 4, i.e. east of the main 
road but a short distance north of the Centre Road 
Junction. 

All these areas underwent planned burns in the months 
shortly after our surveys. 


Unfortunately, we were only able to survey Sites 2—5 in 
2023; the results of two Elliott trap surveys are as follows: 


site No. | No. of 2022 survey 2023 survey 
Elliott traps 
Agile Antechinus 1 Not surveyed 
Agile Antechinus 1 Bush Rat 1, House Mouse 2 
4 


10 Agile Antechinus 3 House Mouse 1 


Harp traps Invertebrates 

Although there was no search for invertebrates, some 
incidental observations were made along the roadside at 
sites 4 and 5: 

Moerarchis australasiella — no common name for this moth 
whose larvae burrow into dead stems of grass-trees 
(Xanthorrhoea spp.) which are abundant here. 
Stenoptilia zophodactylus — Dowdy Plume Moth. 
Camponotus intrepidis - Giant Sugar Ant. Their nest 
entrance is in the form of a tall ‘chimney’. 

Myrmecia forficata — Inchman Bull-ant. They were busy 
carrying gravel fragments out of their nest apparently to 
raise the entrance. 

Tapeigaster brunneifrons — Fungus Fly. Many on 
toadstools along the roadside. 


In 2022 we used two harp traps set along a track at Site 2 
where we caught six microbats. 

On the second survey we were two months later, and no 
bats were caught although two harps were set in the same 
location. 


Spotlighting 

We carried out a spotlight survey along the track where a 
similar Survey was carried out during the first survey. 

On 25-26 February 2022 one Koala, two Sugar Gliders 
and one Common Ringtail Possum were noted in the 
native forest at Site 2. 

On 14 April 2023 three Common Ringtail Possums were 


ada, Family Haemadipsidae - Leeches were abundant at the 
sites 2 and 3. At this stage we do not Know which species 

Comments 

Unfortunately, we were unable to carry out the second GGC Meh. 

survey in February and the later date (April 2023) was in Thanks 


colder conditions. While this may have had an adverse 
consequence in relation to microbats it is unlikely to have — Thanks to all Club members and friends who assisted in 
impacted the Elliott trapping. the survey. The weather was not kind to us with steady rain 


Two outcomes of interest were the absence of Agile FOU ARTE SARAY 


Antechinuses and the presence of House Mice in the 2023 Thank you Tim Miller and Mel Calwell (DEECA) for 
Survey. arranging the permits and generally supporting the survey. 


SAVE THE DATE 


GFNC Weekend excursion 
Stawell and Grampians—plants and wildflowers, birds, history and geology 
13—15 October 2023 


Stawell has a lot to offer the field naturalist. 


This trip includes visits to areas of interest including Big Hill which overlooks the region—a good place to get our 
bearings; Pleasant Creek, an original diggings and town site area, home to many birds and other species; Lake 
Lonsdale, a significant First Nations cultural area, which comprises a shallow sand lake surrounded by farmland and 
lightly treed forest, including Greenhole Reserve; Deep Lead Flora and Fauna Reserve and the Deep Lead Ironbark 
forest which are fantastic for wildflowers; Halls Gap and also Heatherlie Quarry, areas rich in history, geology and 
wildflowers. 


The trip runs from Friday afternoon and concludes at lunchtime Sunday. 


For this trip, you will need to book your own accommodation. We can meet for pub dinners or there are picnic facilities 
at Cato Park just across from the Central Park, home of the Stawell Giff. 


Please register your interest with Kate Kirkhope kkirkhope@gqmail.com including your contact details. 


A detailed itinerary will be available closer to the time. 
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GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 18 June 2023 
Spring Creek remnant bushland, Bellbrae 
Leader: Graeme Stockton 


After many years of effort and struggle, the proposed urban development of Spring Creek has been stopped 
and local conservation groups are now planning to revegetate sections and create biolinks between areas of 
remnant vegetation. 


We will start the day at Bellbrae Reserve, investigating the flora, birds and wildlife of this small but floristically 
diverse patch of heathy woodland. This section of the excursion is easy walking on flat tracks. The Reserve will 
be a key link in plans for a walking trail along the ridgeline of the Spring Creek Valley. 


After morning tea, we will travel to the Ashmore Arts facility (Ashmore Rd), and then walk to explore along the 
creek and the lower sections of the valley. We will be walking about 1.5 km along hilly tracks that require a 
moderate degree of fitness. 


Meet: 9.15 a.m. to register at Bellbrae Reserve for a 9.30 a.m. start. Travel to Bellbrae via Anglesea Road 
and turn into School Road past the Uniting Church. Continue past a recreation oval and take a gravel 
road into the Reserve carpark. 


Morning tea will be at the Reserve. Toilets are available. 


We then travel via Anglesea Rd, Grossmans Rd and Ashmore Road to the Ashmore Arts facility. 


Finish: Around 12.15 p.m. at Ashmore Arts. Some participants may wish to have a picnic lunch together at 
Surf Beach Drive Torquay to check the Spring Creek estuary zone. 


Bring: Morning tea/snacks/drinks; optional picnic lunch. Wet weather gear, solid footwear, hat, backpack, 
binoculars, Sunscreen, camera, field guides will all be useful. 


Contact: Barry Lingham lingham@tpg.com.au or 0417 115 109 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 22 June 2023 

Inverleigh—Leigh River and The Common 

Leaders: Craig Morley and Trevor Hodson 


Meet: For a prompt 9am start at the car park at Lawson Reserve. 
https://goo.gl/maps/DtHL Tf9J /DpgWwVhJ9Y 


The turn off to this parking area is first on the right after you cross the bridge over the Leigh River as 
you approach Inverleigh from Geelong. Craig and Trevor will be waiting there. 
We will take a short walk downstream along the Leigh River, from the car park, with easy walking along 
a broad track. Returning to the cars at around 10.15 a.m. for morning tea and then head to the Inverleigh 
Nature Conservation Reserve (The Inverleigh Common), as promptly as possible, for some 
exploration. 
Lunch around 12.30 p.m. 
Finish: approximately 12.30 p.m. ... or later if youd like to stay on for lunch and a chat. 


Bring: Morning tea/lunch and drinks. Sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy 
shoes, boots, binoculars, ID books etc. In other word, be prepared. 


Enquiries: Craig 0429 196 634 and Trevor 0407 185 669 
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Coming events 


JUNE 2023 JULY 2023 

6(Z) General Meeting: Elodie Camprasse—Spider 4(Z) General Meeting: Tom May—Rare and unusual 
Crabs | fungi from the Geelong Otway region and their 

8—11 Fauna survey: Moorabool R., cameras moved and carseration 
reset; Western zone, tile grids : . | 

15(Z) Bird Group: Jessica McLachlan—White-browed an peiden ja Newman 
Scrubwrens 


18 Excursion: Bellbrae 20(Z) peck Sane Galligan—Saving Asia’s Vultures 


19 Meeting (Mon): Committee ; Ral ia 
22 Bird Group Excursion: Inverleigh Reserve Ap as acid: Pree a aA T Morley 


27 Bird Group Excursion: Anglesea Heath 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2023-2024 


President Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 
Vice-President Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Secretary Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 
Treasurer Chris White chriswhite5212@gmail.com 
Minute Secretary Naomi Wells naomicwells@gmail.com 
Committee Members Trevor Hodson doctiny@bigpond.com 
Craig Morley craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
Tracey Hinton tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
Brad Ferrier bferrierOO/@gmail.com 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Membership Officer Deborah Evans deb.evans6@bigpond.com 
Conservation Subcommittee Chair Chris White chriswhite5212@gmail.com 
Environment Fund Chair David Boyle davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Publications and Communications Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


Subcommittee Chair 


Geelong Naturalist Editors Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


Jane Morrow morrowjaneS@gmail.com 
Alison Watson alisonw5//@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan lohelan@bigpond.com 


Web-master 


Geelong Bird Report Editor 
General Meeting Minutes 


Program Coordinator 
Bird Group 

Fauna Group 

Plant Group (in recess) 


Graham Possingham 
Craig Morley 


Barry Lingham 
Craig Morley 

Trevor Pescott 
Barry Lingham 


info@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorleyoS@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
program@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
ppescott@gmail.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


Club Convenors: 


General Meetings Chrissy Freestone chrissy.freestone@linet.net.au 


General excursions Vacant 
Bird Group excursions Lynne Clarke alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Child Safety Officer Naomi Wells naomicwells@gmail.com 
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personal use, for non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may 
not alter content and must attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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